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Updated 

GFNC’s webpage and Facebook page have been updated. 
Please consider bookmarking them, checking them out 
regularly and contributing. 

htto://home.vicnet. net.au/~afnc/ 
http://www.facebook.com/aeelongfnc 





Tonight... 

...Craig Morley will be talking about the wildlife of East Africa. 

At the June meeting... 

...Marilyn Hewish will be talking about Hidden Treasures: Moths of Victoria 

Moths get a bad press, derided as ‘small and brown’ with destructive caterpillars that eat clothes and garden plants. But moths 
have their special place in the ecology of the natural world and some of the Victorian ones are astonishingly large and 
colourful. Moth study in Victoria is at about the same stage as bird study in the late 1800s. There are few moth addicts and 
knowledge is limited and patchy. Anyone committed to the cause can find new species for the state or even species new to 
science. Marilyn will talk about her moth-hunting travels, show photos of some of our most gorgeous and bizarre species and 
describe how her work fits into exciting new developments in the study of Victorian moths, including the book series Moths of 
Victoria. 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of Lake Victoria, 

Point Lonsdale. 

The photo on the back cover, by Barry Lingham, is of a Yellow Admiral in 
the Geelong Botanic Gardens. See full report on p. 2. 

The photos above, by David Tytherleigh, are of Banded Stilts at Moolap, 
and a Black Falcon and a Hobby at East Geelong. Read his full report on 

p. 18. 



























What’s up 


...Dean Hewish 


W ith nothing of particular importance happening in the sky 
at the moment, I decided to write about a man who 
revolutionised amateur astronomy, but who is not well known 
outside the astronomical community. 

Most amateur astronomers use reflecting telescopes. The optical 
design of these has changed very little since Isaac Newton 
invented them in 1668. Reflecting telescopes use curved mirrors 
to collect the light and produce an image, as opposed to 
refracting telescopes which use lenses to collect the light. 
Reflecting optics can be made with only a minimum of 
equipment, whereas refracting telescopes are very difficult to 
make without specialised machinery. However, making a mirror 
for a telescope by hand is time-consuming and physically 
hard work. Most amateur builders 
endeavour to make the mirrors as perfect 
as possible and obtain high quality glass 
‘blanks’. They then usually go through 
many months of grinding and testing the 
optics. Then they need to assemble 
complex and often expensive mounting 
hardware before they can use the 
instrument. 


However, in the 1960s, an American 
named John Dobson realised that what 
most people wanted was spectacular 
views of star fields and nebulae. To 
achieve this he concluded that absolutely 
perfect optics were unnecessary. What 
was important was the aperture of the 
telescope, because large apertures 

produce brighter images. Also, wide angle views are wpi ui f . .■ 
spectacular than high magnification, so the focal length of the 
telescope could be relatively short, increasing image brightness 
and field of view. 

John Dobson was born in Beijing, China, where his father taught 
zoology at the University. The family moved to San Francisco in 
1927. As he grew up, he became interested in science and the 
universe. He went to university, obtaining a masters degree in 
chemistry. Subsequently, he joined the Vedanta Society 
monastery in San Francisco, and was a monk of the 
Ramakrishna Order for 23 years. While a monk, he began 
building telescopes in an effort to better understand the universe. 
An apparent misunderstanding over his level of commitment to 
the swami's teachings led to Dobson being expelled from the 
Order. He then became co-founder of the San Francisco 
Sidewalk Astronomers and promoted what is now known as the 
Dobsonian telescope design. 


The Dobsonian telescope 
broke most of the established 
rules for constructing a 
telescope...the telescope tube 
is typically made from 
laminated paper ' 


box with semi-circular cut-outs on the top that match circular 
wooden plates attached to the telescope tube as bearings, 
usually made smoother with plastic or teflon. The mounting 
arrangement is rather like that used for old cannons. In 1991, 
Dobson and editor Norman Sperling published the book How and 
Why to Make a User-Friendly Sidewalk Telescope (ISBN 0- 
913399-64-7). 

The revolutionary aspect of these telescopes was that large, 
sometimes very large, telescopes could be made quickly and 
cheaply by anybody wanting to see more of the night sky. 
Naturally, telescope manufacturers noticed the design and began 
selling their own large Dobsonian telescopes much more cheaply 
than their traditional designs. 


Dobson and the San Francisco Sidewalk 
Astronomers are also famous for promoting 
astronomy to large numbers of people by 
setting up their instruments on the street 
and encouraging passers-by to have a 
look. 


The major advantage of large, short focal 
length telescopes is the brightness of the 
images they produce. Instruments with 
apertures of more than 14 inches diameter 
collect enough light for our eyes to see 
colour in star clusters and nebulae. Objects 
that show as faint patches of light in 
smaller telescopes show intricate detail 
when viewed through larger optics. 


™ I lie Dobsonian telescope mount is not, in its original form, 
able to automatically track the stars as the Earth rotates, so 
observers have to nudge the tube every minute or so to keep the 
target in view. However, it is possible to build mechanical 
systems to keep Dobsonian telescopes pointed at the same spot 
in the sky. These days, commercially made versions are often 
motorised with computer control. 

Most amateur astronomers have felt the urge to own a large 
aperture Dobsonian at one time or another. By tradition, 
telescope sizes are categorised by the diameter of the mirror in 
inches and I remember Marilyn salivating over a 16 inch 
commercially made Dobsonian in a telescope shop, very soon 
after we had bought a 6 inch computerised telescope for about 
the same price. Of course, the 6 inch is easily portable, whereas 
the Dobsonian would have required a lot more car space to 
move from place to place. 


The Dobsonian telescope broke most of the established rules for 
constructing a telescope. The Dobsonian mirror is made from the 
largest available materials. Surplus ship portholes were 
commonly used in the early days. The surface of the mirror is 
ground and polished as well as is reasonable, but without 
obsessive attention to perfection. Only the most simple optical 
tests are used to verify the curve and smoothness of the mirror. 
Dobsonian mirrors are usually much thinner relative to diameter 
than traditional Newtonian telescope mirrors and are cushioned 
with indoor-outdoor carpet to stop flexing, used in the building 
industry as a concrete mould. The tube is mounted in a plywood 


Thanks to Marilyn for suggesting this article when I was stuck for 
a topic. 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


I t is nearing the end of the butterfly season. The Small Grass- southern Victoria, but have been turning up here in autumn every 

yellows are reported to be casual summer migrants to couple of years since 2007. Marilyn is keeping a close watch on 

them. A Monarch has also turned up almost on cue and more 
may been seen throughout May. Our Australian Monarchs do 
have a northerly migration to overwinter in the Hunter Valley, 
Sydney Basin or Mt Lofty. However, if you have Swan Plants in 
your garden, you may find some of their beautiful green and gold 
pupae hanging among the leaves. The Common Browns, all 
females, have persisted to make sure their larvae will have fresh 
grasses after the autumn rains. What attracted so many to a 
small strip of roadside long grass at Wensleydale? John reports 
that ‘it was literally like a cloud of them over some 500 m and 
then none’. 

It is important to note when you do NOT see butterflies. Is it only 
in July that the ubiquitous Cabbage Whites are missing? 

Recorders: BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; HSc, Helen Schofield; JH, Joe Hubbard; 
JN, John Newman; LBr, Lance Breguet; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; VWD, 
Valda Dedman 


Varied Sedge-skipper 

14/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 3. 

DTy 

Greenish Grass-dart 

20/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 5+ in 21st Century Garden. 

BL, BML 

Small Grass-yellow 

27/03/13 

Fyansford, 1. 

JH 


04/04/13 

S Lerderderg Gorge, Mackenzie's Flat PG, 3 in picnic area. 

MHe 


05/04/13 

S Lerderderg Gorge, Mackenzie's Flat PG, 2 in picnic area. 

MHe, DHe 

Imperial Jezebel 

24/03/13 

Wensleydale, 1, 8 m up in the canopy of a Swamp Gum about 5 p.m. 

JN 


07/03/13 

Wensleydale, 1. 

JN 

Spotted Jezebel 

22/03/13 

Belmont, 1 on buddleia. 

JH 

Cabbage White 

14/04/13 

Heales Rd, Corio, 3 single individuals only. 

JN 


14/04/13 

Highton, still many around. 

JN 


20/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, several males in 21st Century Garden. 

BL, BML 

Common Brown 

01/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, many females. 

JH 


23/03/13 

Bacchus Marsh, 3 females in garden. 

DHe 


24/03/13 

Wensleydale, many dozens, all female. 

JN 


27/03/13 

Fyansford, good numbers. 

JH 


29/03/13 

S Lerderderg Gorge, Mackenzie's Flat PG, 2 females in picnic area. 

MHe, DHe 


04/04/13 

S Lerderderg Gorge, Mackenzie's Flat PG, 4-5 females in picnic area. 

MHe 


06/04/13 

Lake Elizabeth, 1 female in open sunny area by lake. 

MHe, DHe 


07/04/13 

Wensleydale, 100+ females disturbed from roadside long grass. 

JN 


14/04/13 

You Yangs, 3 separate females, a.m. 

JN 


15/04/13 

S Lerderderg Gorge, Mackenzie's Flat PG, a few females in picnic area. 

MHe, DHe 


16/04/13 

69 North Valley Rd, Highton, 1 female flying in garden. 

VWD 


19/04/13 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, about 15 females around perimeter track. 

MHe, DHe 

Meadow Argus 

01/03/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 1. 

JH 


25/03/13 

Belmont, 1 on buddleia. 

JH 


27/03/13 

Fyansford, 1. 

JH 


14/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 3. 

DTy 


04/04/13 

S Lerderderg Gorge, Mackenzie's Flat PG, 2 in picnic area. 

MHe 


20/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, at least 5 around the 21st Century Garden entrance steps. 

BL, BML 

Yellow Admiral 

05/04/13 

Lerderderg River, 2 km east of Bacchus Marsh, 1 on tree by track. 

MHe, DHe 


21/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 1 resting/sunning, wings opened. 

DTy 


03/03/13 

Belmont, 1 on buddleia. 3 present 11/03, 1 on 11/03, 1 on 12/04. 

JH 


20/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 2 in 21st Century Garden. 

BL, BML 

Monarch 

21/04/13 

Buckley Falls Park, by staircase opposite old paper mill, 1,11 a.m. 

HSc, LBr 

Long-tailed Pea-blue 

14/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 2. 

DTy 


20/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 4+ in 21st Century Garden. 

BL, BML 

Common Grass-blue 

03/03/13 

Belmont, Numerous, hot weather not affecting. 

JH 


15/04/13 

S Lerderderg Gorge, Mackenzie's Flat PG, a few in picnic area. 

MHe, DHe 


20/04/13 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 1 in open grassy section. 

BL, BML 
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This month 


...Joe Hubbard 


I o stand at the edge of the sea, to sense the ebb and the 
I flow of the tides, to feel the breath of a mist moving over a 
great salt marsh, to watch the flight of shore birds that have 
swept up and down the surf lines of the continents for untold 
thousands of years, to see the running of the old eels and the 
young shad to the sea, is to have knowledge of things that are 
as nearly eternal as any earthly life can be. 

Rachel Carson Under the Sea-Wind 


This resonates with me, what about you? No doubt you have 
your special places where, as they say, you can stop to smell 
the roses. 


Ordered woods and gardens are not running in my veins, but I 
have to say that one of our favoured places are the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens and their precinct—one of the places we keep 
returning to. 



Gang-gang Cockatoos, Geelong Botanic Gardens 

Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Recently we visited it on an overcast Saturday afternoon, 
which, surprisingly, did not at all detract from the floral 
display—indeed colours were enhanced. 

And so we found the Salvias, not one variety but many, in a 
central bed, Salvias with an extraordinary range of rich colours. 
And you couldn't help noticing the Eastern Spinebills—there 
were at least eight honeyeaters in a nearby shrub waiting for us 
to move so that they could return to probing the Salvias for their 
nectar. 

Last autumn they were here—same place, same flowers—and 


they were joined by at least twelve Monarch butterflies gliding 
around among these hyperactive honeyeaters. And just for 
good measure add a Rose Robin and a Rufous Fantail—recent 
visitors passing through. 

Still at the gardens, this time among the Camellias. We came 
across hundreds of little black ants crossing the track. There 
were four highways with two lanes of traffic, with several minor 
roads in between. I tried to work out how many ants were on 
the track at one time. Being conservative I got to about 1000! 
Now how many would be in their nest(s)? 

Now back home sitting outside enjoying a coffee and watching 
the ants going about their business, including the opportunists 
already collecting my crumbs. After a while I become intrigued 
with one which circled continuously in one spot. (Dizzy Ant) 
Then I noticed a larger black ant loitering by the smaller ants' 
trail—with ill intent as it turned out. (Big Black) It touched a 
Little Black, antennae to antennae, then grabbed it and carried 
it off, struggling, in its mandibles. And Dizzy Ant still ran around 
in circles. Big Black captured another Little Black, carried it a 
little way above its head then deposited it on the pavers where 
it remained inert. Curious, I touched it, and it bolted. I wondered 
what was going on. And Dizzy Ant was still running! 

That's when I had a bit of a laugh—all this could be a metaphor 
for our society. You think about that! Ants are pretty smart you 
know and live in a well organised community—sometimes of 
many thousands. It has a labour force responsible for such 
areas as cleaning, nursery duties, defence, collecting food, 
farming caterpillars and such, general maintenance duties and 
nest building. You could call this a matriarchal society which 
involves, in the main, females at all levels. Maybe this is why 
ants have been so successful—they've been around a long 
time! 

Cheers! 


Upper Barwon Landcare 
Events for May/June 

Trees for Mum, 12 May, Birregurra Park 9 a.m to 12 noon. 
RSVP mfitzpatrick@cah.vic.gov.au or phone 5236 4009, to 
register to make sure they have enough trees. 

Secrets of fox trapping, East Otway Landcare Croup, 3 
p.m Sat 1 June. Melbourne University scientist Bronwyn 
Radsky is using soft jaw traps to catch foxes in the 
Breakfast Creek area, and studying the effects of the 
recent fuel reduction burning of the area on fox behaviour 
and how this affects indigenous species. Call Jennifer on 
5288 7144 for more details. 
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The distribution of three nocturnal bird species 
across a suburban-forest gradient: Marian Weaving 
Bird Group meeting, 18 April 2013 

...Dean Hewish 


M arian decided to change her career and become a mature 
age student at Deakin University. She initially competed an 
Honours degree in Ecology and has now progressed to work for 
a PhD in the same field. 

Her chosen area of study is the ecology of nocturnal birds and 
particularly the influence of human habitation on their abundance 
and behaviour. 

By 2050, 6.4 billion people will be living in urban environments 
worldwide. Australia is a highly urbanised society and therefore 
our impact on the local ecology is very significant. Urbanisation 
changes natural landscapes and causes loss of biodiversity. The 
forest-suburban gradient associated with urbanisation occurs in 
a non-uniform way and produces a range of habitats. Significant 
changes occur at both a landscape and at localised site levels. 
The effect on wildlife is not easily predictable as some species 
thrive in urban landscapes whilst others do not. 

The study of urban ecology can involve a considerable number 
of different approaches. Marian's study used a gradient approach 
in which habitats subjected to a range of urban disturbance were 
surveyed. Birds are relatively easy to locate and study, and are 
therefore often chosen for ecological disturbance studies. Marion 
chose nocturnal birds, which are much less studied than diurnal 
species. Her research aims were to measure the distribution of 
three nocturnal bird species in response to a gradient of 
urbanisation and to attempt to determine the landscape and local 
factors that influence their distribution. 

Her study design was to choose 10x10 km square blocks with 
three replicates of each; 3 suburban (less than 5% tree cover), 3 
urban fringe (30^t0% tree cover) and 3 forest (more than 90% 
tree cover). Sites were categorised by tree cover, vegetation 
height, riparian habitat, remnant vegetation area and forest type 
(damp or dry). Suburban and urban-fringe street scapes were 
classified by the degree of vegetation loss: extreme, high and 
low. Remnant vegetation was classified according to remnant 
size: small, medium and large, and forest sites were classified 
according to: damp, wet and riparian habitat. Other factors such 
as road density and type (sealed/unsealed) were taken into 


account where necessary. Geographical information-system 
software was used to help classify the localities. 

The target species were Southern Boobook, Tawny Frogmouth 
and Australian Owlet-nightjar. Two sampling points per 
environmental class were studied using 500 m transects. Birds 
were located at night by call playback and spotlighting. The study 
required considerable physical effort as it took in numerous 
survey sites, which were monitored for long periods at night. The 
survey data were analysed using statistical methodology. 

The major conclusions from the study were that Tawny 
Frogmouths were significantly more abundant in settled areas 
than in undisturbed forest habitat and appear to be suburban 
exploiters. Southern Boobooks and Australian Owlet-nightjars 
tended to be suburban sensitive and were more common in less 
disturbed survey areas. All species occurred at higher levels in 
urban-fringe sites, which is consistent with the ‘intermediate 
disturbance theory’ which states that species diversity is greatest 
where ecological disturbance is neither minimal nor too great. 
This theory proposes that some minimal disturbance can actually 
create favourable opportunities for some species. The results of 
the study suggest that conservation efforts should attempt to 
maintain bush remnants in suburban areas and show that urban- 
fringe areas can have high conservation values. 

Marian is continuing the study in research for her PhD, and is 
particularly addressing the questions of why Tawny Frogmouths 
can occur in large numbers in the urban environment and what 
aspects of their ecology and behaviour help in this occupation. 
She believes that this species deserves further study as a 
surrogate for other species in their response to urbanisation. 

Marian acknowledged the support of the Holsworth Wildlife 
Research Endowment, the Australian Geographic Society, her 
supervisor; Dr Fiona Hogan, the volunteers who assisted her, 
Deakin University and also her family and friends. 

The talk aroused considerable interest from the audience and 
Marian was asked very many questions in the course of her 
presentation. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion—Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

28 March 2013 


Leaders: Gordon McCarthy, Craig Morley 

Twelve of us had decided that the promised rain had passed to 
the east of us, missing the Geelong district, and so made our 
way to the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve where the weather was 
fine, though windy and overcast and considerably cooler than the 
previous day. 

When Wendy and I arrived Ken and Merrilyn asked us whether 
we had seen the flock of Red-browed Finches on the gravel drive 
as we came in? No, they had gone. We were speedily directed to 
observe a Common Bronzewing (spotted by Col) perched 
nearby. Gordon gave us a history of the Reserve (remnant 


...Lynne Clarke 

woodland on the Bellarine Peninsula) explaining how it had 
almost been sold as a development site in the 1960s, although it 
had never been burned in at least the previous hundred years, 
and how the Geelong Field Naturalists Club had done their best 
to raise the $10 000 required to buy it, an immense sum in those 
days. They were able to buy a third of it, and later, another 
person another third. It is now Crown Land administered by 
Parks Victoria. (For more details of the history of this land and 
reserve see the Geelong Bird Report 2004). We decided that 
there should be a sign erected there, explaining its history. 
Housing is creeping very close, and on the southern side the 
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Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 28/03/13 Photo: Gordon McCarthy 


Hybrid Lorikeet 


Photo: Craig Morley 


Bird List, compiled by Craig Morley and Gordon McCarthy 

Common Name 

No. 

Comment 

Stubble Quail 

1 

W Tk. Walked across tk in front of observers. 

Australasian Grebe 

8 

Central wetland; 2 juvs. Dam on adjacent farmland NW cnr; 6 ads. 

Common Bronzewing 

2 

Adult M perched in tree; W Tk. Also in tree near car park. 

Straw-necked Ibis 

1 

Flying to W over NW cnr. 

Black-shouldered Kite 

1 

Over adjacent farmland to N, harassed by 5 Magpies. 

Whistling Kite 

1 

At least 1 drifting over W edge of reserve. 

Black Kite 

1 

Drifted to E across SW cnr of reserve. Unusual visitor to reserve. 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

Perched and in flight over adj farmland to S. Large bird gliding and 
flapping on rounded wings with square-cut tail. Dark bird, prob imm. 

Galah 

16+ 

Incl flock of 14 over adjacent farmland to W. 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

1 + 

Hd and seen on adjacent farmland. 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

6+ 

Several prs, small flocks OH 

Musk Lorikeet 

4 

Twice hd and seen OH in 2s. 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

4 

Twice hd and seen OH in 2s. 

Lorikeet hybrid 

4+ 

Several; incl 2 investigating hollow in dead tree on adj farmland 
close to W Tk (photo). 

Eastern Rosella 

8+ 

Several prs; incl squabbling small flocks hd. 

Red-rumped Parrot 

2 

M hd and seen along nr W edge of reserve. 

Superb Fairy-wren 

P 

Numerous small groups e.g.; Information Centre, N Tk, W Tk, S Tk 
and Banksia Tk. 

White-browed Scrubwren 

2 

Hd at 2 sites along N Tk, W Tk. 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

14 

Flock flew in from farmland to N, briefly perched and flew off. 

Brown Thornbill 

1 + 

At least 1 hd along N Tk. 

Spotted Pardalote 

P 

Numerous and vocal esp along N Tk. Restless flock 12 est. flew 
over car pk. 

Striated Pardalote 

P 

Numerous and vocal esp. along N Tk. Lower numbers than Spotted 
Pardalotes. 

Eastern Spinebill 

1 

Seen at NW cnr. 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

P 

Numerous and vocal in eucalypts at N boundary. 

Noisy Miner 

P 

Several hd in remnant vegetation to W. 

Red Wattlebird 

P 

Several in Is and 2s. 

New Holland Honeyeater 

P 

Several, esp nr Information Centre. 

Golden Whistler 

1 

F along W Tk. 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

3+ 

Hd and seen at NW cnr, W Tk and Information Centre. 

Australian Magpie 

15+ 

Small flock on adj farmland to N, also 5 which harassed Black¬ 
shouldered Kite. 

Pied Currawong 

1 + 

At least 1 hd along N edge of reserve, incl calling at same time as 

Grey Currawong giving a good opportunity to compare calls. 

Grey Currawong 

1 + 

At least 1 hd along N edge of reserve, incl calling at same time as 

Pied Currawong giving a good opportunity to compare calls. 

Grey Fantail 

P 

Numerous, vocal and widespread through reserve; incl some darker 
plumaged birds, poss Tas race. 

Willie Wagtail 

1 

At least 1 hd and seen and dam at NW cnr on adj farmland. 

Little Raven 

50+ 

Is and 2s flying OH and flock 50 est. on farmland to N. 

Magpie-lark 

1 

At least 1 hd and seen and dam at NW cnr on adj farmland. 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

1 

Seen on low perch at water Pt on W Tk. 

Tree Martin 

5 

Loose flock passing OH to W. 

Common Starling 

6+ 

Small flock on adj farmland to W. 

Mistletoebird 

2 

F or imms briefly flew into dead tree on farmland adj to W Tk. 

Red-browed Finch 

25+ 

At least 3 sites in reserve; incl flock 20 est. on Access Tk. 

European Goldfinch 

5+ 

Several along N Tk. 


land is completely cleared right up to 
the fence, with scraped earth and 
stripped tree trunks piled up waiting to 
be burned. 

We set off up the track beside the 
fence on the northern side of the 
reserve. The bush is flourishing, with 
Manna Gums about to burst into 
flower, luxuriant Grass Trees and 
banksias in full bloom. Immediately 
we noticed the Grey Fantails, flitting 
between the foliage and twirling their 
tails. Many seemed to be darker than 
usual. 

Those are the ones from Tasmania,’ 
Penne told me. 

‘Yes, they come over at this time of 
the year,’ Craig affirmed. 

‘We’ve only recently worked it out,’ 
Gordon commented. 

Amongst them were many 
Pardalotes, both Spotted and 
Striated, so we all had excellent 
opportunities to check them out, 
discerning the differences between 
the two, both in plumage and voice. 
‘There are lots of Rainbow Lorikeets,’ 
someone said. 

‘I’m not just sure that they are all 
Rainbows.’ Craig said. ‘There seems 
to be something funny going on with 
the lorikeets. Listen! Do you hear that 
different sound? That’s a bit like a 
Scaly-breasted.’ 

We couldn’t see any Scaly-breasteds, 
but there were two pairs ahead of us. 
One was definitely a pair of pure 
breed Rainbow Lorikeets, the 

other.we were not sure, but we 

could only clearly see their backs. 

When they moved.well, perhaps 

they were a little different. The 
conversation as we strolled on was 
about the hybridization that has been 
observed between these species over 
the last twenty years or so. 

... Continued next page 
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We turned left to walk the western edge of the reserve. On a 
dead tree in the paddock beside us was an apparent Rainbow 
Lorikeet, though closer inspection showed subtle variations from 
the expected plumage of a Rainbow, and not far from it, clearly 
showing in the weak sunshine, a hybrid bird, with yellow scaly- 
ness on its breast and flanks, a pale blue face and a red 
forehead and crown, but a twin in size with its mate. They were 
both inspecting a tree hollow. 

‘Where does the red crown come from?’ someone asked. ‘Is it a 
hybrid with a Varied Lorikeet as well?’ Varied Lorikeets live only 
in the north of Australia, so any genes from that species must 
have come from an escapee. ‘Are there Musk Lorikeets in the 
mix or are the genes for red crowns coming from somewhere 
else?” was another suggestion. Fortunately there were several 
cameras among our company, so there will be photographs to 
compare the birds. 

A small party of us was ahead of the main group, obviously 
engrossed in some observation. 

‘We’ve just seen a quail!’ Kay told us. ‘It just walked across the 
path in front of us.’ 

Study of the book confirmed that it was a Stubble Quail. 


A number of us were stumped by a raptor, perched in the 
distance, seen from the southern path, eventually deciding that it 
was a Brown Falcon. 

‘No!’ said Craig, when he came up to us. ‘The jizz is wrong. 

Look, it’s an immature female Collared Sparrowhawk’. 

As it flew we looked and were convinced by the rounded wings 
and squared-off tail. 

We turned into the bushland on the Banksia Track, and there 
were fewer birds. We passed some lovely waterholes where two 
juvenile Australasian Grebes were diving. Eventually we arrived 
back at the picnic ground. Over refreshments we reviewed the 
birds we had seen, totaling forty-two species. Bird of the day? 
Pardalotes? Lorikeets? No, surely the Grey Fantails that 
seemed to accompany us wherever we went. 

Huge thanks to our leaders, Gordon McCarthy and Craig Morley, 
whose generous encouragement and expertise helped to make it 
an excellent morning. 

Reference: Hart, B.et al. (2005) ‘The birds of Ocean Grove 
Nature Reserve’, Geelong Bird Report 2004. 


Magpie Geese in Victoria 
Bird Group meeting, 21 March 2013 


D uring some years in the past decade, flocks of up to 1500+ 
Magpie Geese have arrived at Serendip Sanctuary. In the 
past month, reports of over 2000 birds have been noted. The 
origin and movements of these birds have been a source of 
conjecture amongst GFNC members. I endeavoured to find out 
more about this interesting bird. 

The Magpie Goose Anseranas semipalmata (also known as the 
Semi-palmated Goose, Australian Goose, Pied Goose and 
Barwon Goose) is a distinctive bird. The following features are 
not seen in most ducks or geese: 

• Bill with large, overhanging rostral. 

• Most of lower part of tibia unfeathered. 

• Toes long, slender, semipalmate. 

• Trachea of male in part coiled externally and lying superficial 
to the breast muscles. 

• No simultaneous moult of remiges, so never flightless. 

The features of the Magpie Goose place it in a separate family 
between the Screamers of South America and Anatidae (ducks). 

Serendip Wildlife Research Station was purchased by the 
Victorian Government in 1959 to investigate ways to re-establish 
threatened species of birds and animals in Southern Australia. 
Magpie Geese were extinct in Victoria by 1911 and a breeding 
program using geese imported from the Northern Territory was 
undertaken. Birds were also released at Tower Hill (300 birds in 
1973), Sale and Kerang. The Sale and Kerang colonies failed, 
but birds from Serendip continued breeding there and at the 
WTP. In recent times, Magpie Geese have bred at Reedy Lake, 
but the most birds noted there was 76 in 2009. 

Early records —Geelong Advertiser filth March 1851) 

Duck is plentiful, the lakes are alive with them-they are in 
beautiful condition, plump and plentiful. Swan abound, and dot 
the lakes in flock clusters. Plover are there in great numbers, but 
have a great objection to be shot, and occasionally a wild turkey 
may be seen stealthily feeding and glancing in every direction. ... 


...Barry Lingham 

Two hours slow driving through a flat country will bring you to the 
margin of "Connewarre ."... Yonder flies a mathematical wedge of 
ducks, and behind them some thirty more Indian file-now they 
rise in every direction, as though the water were giving birth to 
them. Visions of sage and onions arise, and cross the olfactory 
nerves, and gustative organs. Those are Barwon Geese, a 
delectable bird, with regard to its flavour...now among the grass 
trees. 

Early records—Broinowski (1880) 

Some years ago when on a sketching tour... From Hamilton to Mt 
Ararat 'as the crow flies”... we came upon what appeared to be a 
vast plain, stretching away to the feet of Mts Sturgeon and 
Abrupt. ...A constant succession of shallow swampy waterholes, 
enclosed by rushes and tangled speargrass reaching to our 
shoulders impeded our progress ...we arrived at Dr Martin’s 
Station after three days of hardship. On our journey we 
encountered hundreds of nests of the Wild Goose, some of them 
in clusters, separated only by a few feet from each other, and 
judging by actual obsen/ation, these nests must have been in 
that locality in incalculable numbers... 

Later records—Belcher (1914) 

I am told, by men who know the Lake well, that Magpie Geese 
are, occasionally, but rarely, seen there in these days... It was 
about the year 1896 that a small flock visited the Salt Pits, Pt 
Henry.... Mr FR Smith, of Noorat, tells me that there were in the 
early days enormous flocks around Terang and Mortlake, on the 
marshes, but they were shot out and have been extinct the past 
15 years. 

Later records—PJ Wood (1947) 

The Magpie Goose ... was once plentiful in Geelong and district. 
In the reprint of the Geelong Advertiser from 75 years ago... 
mention was made of the numbers of swan, duck and geese on 
Lake Modewarre. ... memory recalls boyhood visions of these 
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and many other varieties of waterfowl hung for sale in the 
window of a Ryrie Street poulterer. 

Records in past 50 years—Pescott (1984) 

Now extinct in the Geelong region as an indigenous bird, it may 
yet stage a comeback due to the excellent work being 
undertaken at Serendip. ..a feral flock of between 40 and 60 
move freely about the property...they breed on the lake, and the 
young will help maintain the colony well into the years ahead 
... shooting alone was not the reason for their disappearance. 
Swamp drainage no doubt was the real destroyer of much of our 
waterfowl wealth. 

Information from Martin O’Brien, DSE. Victorian Wildlife 
Atlas (2005) 

... members may be aware that the Magpie Goose is on the list 
of threatened taxa and communities under the Victorian Flora 
and Fauna Guarantee Act... 

Most if not all observations of the species in Victoria are believed 
to be a result of re-introductions or releases from various 
localities (Serendip and South Australia). As far as I'm aware 
none of the birds we see in Victoria have arrived as a result of 
northern Australia birds naturally moving down this way. The 
South Australian Magpie Geese are the result of those animals 
bred from Northern Territory stock many years ago. 

What can be deduced from the information? 

• There has been a large increase in numbers of birds at 
Serendip since around 2006 and the population appears to 
be still increasing. Fewer than 50 breeding birds at Reedy 
Lake. 

• Prior to 2006, flocks of more than 1000 birds had not been 
seen for over 100 years in Victoria. No flocks >1000 birds 
have been recorded on Birdline in SA, NSW or Southern Qld. 

• There is the potential for rapid increases in numbers if 
breeding conditions are met—records of up to 16 eggs in a 
nest (2 females on one nest). 

• 

Most likely, somewhere in a reedy swamp in the Western District, 
Magpie Geese have been breeding successfully in a large 
colony. 

To check historical records of Magpie Geese around Geelong, I 
used the following references: 

Belcher, C. (1914) Birds of the District of Geelong, Griffiths. 
Blakers, M., Davies, S., & Reilly, P. (1984) The Atlas of 
Australian Birds. 




Broinowski, J. (1880) The Birds and Mammals of Australia. 
Broinowski, J. (1891) The Birds of Australia. 

Frith, H. (1967) Waterfowl in Australia. 

Marchant, S. & Higgins, P. (eds) (1990) Handbook of Australian, 
New Zealand and Antarctic Birds HANZAB Vol 1. 

Pescott, T. (1983) Birds of Geelong, Neptune Press. 

Pescott, T. (1996) Geelong’s Bird life in Retrospect—Geelong 
Advertiser articles by PJW 1945 — 58, Yaugher Print. 

Old newspapers via Trove website 
Birdata.com.au [database of Atlas of Australian Birds] 

Birding Aus archives 


Seeing the natural world: birds, animals and plants of Australia 
Ian Potter Museum of Art, University of Melbourne 


SEAN A Autumn 2014 
camp dates 


20 March to 2 June 

Opening hours: Tues to Fri 10-5, Sat and Sun 12-5, closed Monday. 

Free admission 

This exhibition considers afresh Aboriginal and European cultural ways of seeing the natural 
world in Australia. Featuring bark paintings, nineteenth-century natural history illustrations of 
birds and animals, and contemporary botanical illustrations, it also includes a carved wooden 
parrying shield that communicates the changing world of nineteenth-century Aboriginal Victoria 
and a selection of nineteenth-century books, including Australia’s first illustrated book. 


I was reading your excellent magazine—congrats, 
it’s a beauty—and noticed in the Merricks camp 
report that you correctly reported the date of the 
Marysville camp. After further discussion we have 
rebooked the camp to take place two weeks 
earlier, 2nd-5th May 2014. There are some small 
advantages in changing to as early as possible. I 
have to pass this information to SEANA, which I 
will do immediately. 

Thanks and cheers 
Graham Page 
Upper Goulburn FNC 
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GFNC moth night at Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 23 March 2013 

...Marilyn Hewish 


A fter a pleasant picnic tea, an introduction by Barry Lingham 
and a question and answer session, all attention turned 
towards the moth sheet. It was not the best night for mothing, as 
it was rather cool, but the moths came in slowly and steadily. I 
arrived at a final tally of 25 species in 12 families. 


This is the most common Emerald species locally. Many 
Emeralds are plain green and the same size and shape. 
Identification relies on noting the colours of the face, collar, body 
line, antennae, wing fringes and the central wing-spot. Peter 
Marriott's key in Moths of Victoria Part 4 is invaluable for sorting 
out this confusing group. 


Some moth highlights 

Bark Moths are brown but not boring. As 
the name suggests, they are mottled 
with darker lines and patches 
resembling wood grain. They settle with 
their wings spread out and flattened, so 
they are perfectly camouflaged against 
dark bark on trees. Scioglyptis lyciaria 
(Pale-patch Bark Moth) is one of the 
largest Bark Moths in the state. The 
species occurs throughout southern 
Victoria. Locally I've seen it before in 
Bacchus Marsh and Long Forest. 


As you can imagine, a large group of 
brown Bark Moth species can present 
problems with identification. As the 
Moths of Victoria book series is the first 
field guide for Victorian moths, we 
authors have to 'discover' the field 
marks. We look for consistent and easily 
visible features that can be used to 
separate similar species. In my research 
for my book in the series, I found that in 
S. lyciaria we should look for the 
indentation in the outer line on the 
forewing and the pale patch below (see 
arrow on photo). 

Green is a common wing colour in 
moths, but the shades range from 
intense emerald to dusky olive. The 
green on Aeolochroma metarhodata 
(Tea-tree Emerald) is subtle and 
blended with brown, so the people 
attending our moth night had to get in 
close to see it. A little closer and a rich 
apricot-coloured patch was revealed on 
the forewing, a beautiful colour 
combination. 

In contrast, the green on Chlorocoma 
dichloraria (Double-fringed Emerald) 

is vivid. The colour is complemented by 
yellow and pink fringes on the wings. 


Thaiaina clara is glossy whote with orange 
stripes. Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


* 'A 



In Limnaecia scoliosema, the antennae 'disappear' as 
their banding matches that in the wings. 

Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


The highlight for most people was the 
arrival of Thaiaina clara, the Clara 
Satin Moth. This glossy beauty is 
shining white with a pattern of bright 
orange lines across the forewings. I can 
recall my excitement the first time I saw 
one of these. It landed on our glass 
door when we had the outside light on. 
It's a common species in our region. 
Locally we've seen it at Bacchus 
Marsh, the Brisbane Ranges, 
Wensleydale and the You Yangs. 

One of my favourites is small and 
unobtrusive. The family 
Cosmopterigidae has many Victorian 
members, all small and slender winged. 
Most are black with white stripes or 
patches and the differences between 
them are subtle. They're a nightmare to 
identify, not least because the majority 
of species are unnamed. We saw 
Limnaecia scoliosema and an 
unnamed species on the moth night. 

L. scoliosema may be tiny, but 
magnified with a hand lens or in a 
camera viewfinder, it becomes a 
wonder of evolution. The moth's wings 
are banded black and white. So are the 



Sizes ranged down to less than 10 mm for two species in the 
family Cosmopterigidae (the rule is—the longer the name, the 
smaller the moth). The largest moth was 
seen by an exclusive audience, Bill 
Honey, who had lingered to the last 
moments. A Bark Moth, Scioglyptis 
lyciaria, about 50 mm across, was 
revealed in the grass under the sheet 
when we packed up. 


A Wood Moth that landed on our light stand intrigued the 

audience. It was large, robust and dull 
brown. There seemed to be nothing 
attractive about it at first glance but a 
closer view showed a fine delicate 
network of interweaving black lines 
across the wings. This was Culama 
suffusca. It has no common name and 
in fact was only recently given a 
scientific name. There are many 
examples of Victorian moths which are 
common, large and well known to moth 
enthusiasts but which have not been 
scientifically described and named. 
There are more moths in Victoria than 
there are taxonomists with the 
necessary specialised skills. But the 
genus Culama in Australia was recently 
sorted and named by our friends Axel 
Kallies and Doug Hilton. Culama 
suffusca (suffusca meaning brownish) 
was one of their new names. We've 
seen it at Mt Macedon, Gem brook and 
Wilsons Promontory, but never before 
in the Geelong region. 
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antennae. In the normal 
resting position of the 
antennae, pointing back 
along the body, their bands 
line up exactly with the 
bands on the wings so they 
effectively disappear. If the 
antennae were all white or 
all black, or if the bands 
matched imperfectly, the 
antennae would show. The 
value of this camouflage is 
uncertain. Perhaps black 
and white bands provide 
camouflage in the wild 
(think zebras) and they 
work best if the bands are 
clean and unbroken. 
Whatever the reason, the 
perfect match at this almost 
microscopic scale never 
ceases to amaze me. 

Though we didn't see 
anything super rare on our 
moth night, something of 
interest always turns up. 
Even for those people with 
a long-standing interest in 
natural history, the variety of 
species, shapes, sizes and 
colours of moths attracted 
to a light can come as a 
surprise. This sense of 
discovery makes these 
demonstrations especially 
enjoyable. 



Scioglyptis lyciari —the arrow shows the identifying pale patch. 

Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Chlorocoma dichloraria is a vivid green colour. 


The aims of our moth studies 

In 2012, I wrote in the Victorian Entomologist about a moth 
demonstration I did at Warrandyte. The Entomological Society of 
Victoria and editor Linda Rogan have allowed me to reproduce 
and modify part of the article describing the purpose of our moth 
studies (Hewish, 2012). 

The aims of our team's moth studies are two-fold. We collect 
specimens (very selectively) for Museum Victoria. This is the state 
reference collection, the basis of our scientific understanding of 
Lepidoptera in Victoria. Though photography is increasingly being 
used for moth recording, any serious study of species 
relationships, occurrence and distribution still relies on museum 
collections. These have been identified by thorough research and 
catalogued in a computer database. They form a permanent 
record accessible to all. Photographs are sometimes not 
adequate for identification. They rarely show hindwings or 
underwings, and they can't be used for studying microscopic 
details, or for dissection or DNA studies. We supplement the 
museum collection by taking species which are represented 
poorly or not at all. The specimen collection needs to be updated 
to include new information: for instance, species new to science, 
new species for the state, large extensions in distribution and 
unusual colour forms. And fresh specimens are needed where 
older ones, some going back to the 19th century, have faded or 
become damaged. 


We also take photographs. 
We’re making a collection 
of photos of the living moths 
for the Moths of Victoria 
books. In the age of digital 
cameras, naturalists 
sometimes find it hard to 
relate photographs of moths 
taken in the field to 
museum specimens pinned 
and set with the wings 
spread. It’s important to 
have images of moths in 
their natural resting 
positions. Peter Marriott 
maintains a photographic 
database from contributors 
all over the state and it 
encompasses over 1800 
species. I've personally 
photographed more than 
1000 species in just over 
four years (try doing that 
with birds!). 


We’re also collecting basic 
information. Distribution 
information on moths is 
particularly poor. There 
were several diligent 
collectors in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. 
However, those were the 
times before good roads 
and motor transport and so 
they concentrated mainly 
on their home patches. 

Now Peter Marriott, Axel 
Kallies, Dean and I take nocturnal holidays throughout Victoria, 
and a network of generous and diligent country observers send us 
their photos. 

We're still in the pioneering stages with moth study in Victoria, 
and there is much to be done. Imagine bird study in the late 
1800s—no state checklist, no field guides, no Atlas project, no 
bird clubs. We work as those early birders did—patiently, 
carefully, and knowing that the work to be done will extend 
beyond our lifetimes. 

Acknowledgements 

Thanks to Dean for setting up the demonstration and for help on 
the night; Stuart Willsher (Parks Victoria), Deborah Evans and 
Barry Lingham for making the arrangements; and the enthusiastic 
audience. Thanks especially to the man who suggested we set up 
the light support behind the sheet rather than in front. It was a 
great idea and our moth set-up has now been modified. The 
Entomological Society of Victoria and Linda Rogan kindly gave 
permission for me to reproduce part of my article in the Victorian 
Entomologist. 

Reference 

Hewish, M. (2012.) ‘Notes from the Entomological Society of Victoria 
combined event with Friends of Warrandyte State Park, 13 December 
2011 .’Victorian Entomologist 42(1) pp. 3-6. 



Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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Mammal report 


...Trevor Pescott 





Mammal Atlas additions 


Platypus 

1 

01/04/13 

Swimming in the Barwon River below the Red Gum Island bridge at Buckley Falls, just 
on dusk. 

AQ, SQ 

Common Wombat 

1 

10/04/13 

Anakie, killed on the Ballan Road just west of Staughton Vale Road. The specimen was 
collected and lodged with the Melbourne Museum as a permanent record. 

CCo 

Koala 

1 

02/04/13 

Yaugher, reported to be living in a tall gumtree along Kent Road near the bridge over the 
East Barwon River. 

TP 


1 

05/04/13 

Meredith, asleep in the fork of a Manna Gum beside Whinray Road. 

WCo 


1 

20/04/13 

Road-killed on the Princes Flighway about 11 km west of Winchelsea, at the junction of 
Armytage Road. The only eucalypts in the area are those planted along the roadside 
and in windbreaks; none of these trees are indigenous. 

TP 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

23/03/13 

Moving about the trees between the carpark and picnic area at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve at 10.00 p.m. 

MHe 


1 

06/04/13 

Fyansford, road-killed on the Geelong Ring Road near the Hamilton turnoff. 

WCo 

Sugar Glider 

1 

03/04/13 

Found dead but apparently uninjured at 'Eclipse Creek', Whinray Road, Meredith. It was 
lodged at the Melbourne Museum as a permanent record. 

CCo 

Common Ringtail Possum 

1 

30/03/13 

Moriac, road-killed at the western end of town. 

TP 


1 

06/04/13 

Belmont, road-killed Barrabool Road at the end of Victoria Terrace. 

TP 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

17/03/13 

21/03/13 

Lake Elizabeth, moved into the bush from the road into the parking area, 8.30 a.m. 
Thirteenth Beach, scat found in the dunes; identification confirmed by photographs taken 
by Barwon Coast Care of a wallaby nearby. 

TL, JN 

TP 


1 

23/03/13 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, moving around the edge of the carpark during the GFNC 
'mothing' night. 

MHe 


1 

24/03/13 

Meredith, noted in the Police Paddocks currently being re-vegetated. 

WCo 

Grey-headed Flying-fox 


28/02/13 

Feeding late at night in a date-palm at Chirnside Park. 

RPC 


1 

06/03/13 
30/04/13 

Indented Head, dead on powerlines corner The Esplanade and Fairfax Street. 

Ocean Grove, feeding each night mainly in flowering yellow gums—is this the reason 
there are fewer lorikeets and Swift Parrots than usual? 

DRa 

TFI 

Fallow Deer 


06/04/13 

Gum Flat, Anglesea Heathlands—small heaps of tear-drop shaped scats probably from 
deer. Their presence was confirmed by photographs taken at a waterhole on the former 
rifle range several days later. 

TP 


Stony Rises (Floating Islands Reserve), 18-21 April 2013 

DSE Permit 10006519, AEC Permit 27.12. Trapping was carried out at two localities in the Floating Islands Reserve: 
transect 1: GPS 54709635E, 5752889N, alt 146 m; transect 2: GPS 54709583E, 5753137N alt 148 m. 


Location: the Floating Islands Reserve is an area of public land 
managed by Parks Victoria, on the north side of the Princes 
Highway about 20 km west of Colac. It is bounded on the east by 
Hawk’s Nest Road and on the north and west by private land. 

It gains its name from several islands that floated on a large area 
of deep water, but the lake has been dry for several decades and 
the ‘islands’ are now firmly established on the bed of the former 
lake. The lake itself was formed in a large depression created 
when a lava-tunnel collapsed. (There are several such 
depressions in the reserve.) The depression filled during a wet 
period in the 1920s. It was initially intended that the reserve 
would be a ‘Koala Reserve’ and at one time an attempt was 
made to establish a colony of the endangered Eastern Barred 
Bandicoots in it, but this failed completely—at that time in the 
1990s little was known of the bandicoots’ needs, nor was the 
immediate predation on the released animals by foxes fully 
anticipated. 

Although neglected for many years, earlier this year Stony Rises 
LandCare Group members, with the support of Parks Victoria, 
set up some nest-boxes in the centre of the 84.5 ha reserve. 

Previous trapping: we have undertaken mammal trapping there 
on three previous occasions. 

26-29 August 2010: results 1 Dusky Antechinus, 3 Swamp 
Rats, 5 House Mice. ( Geelong Nat. September 2010) 

23-26 November 2010: results 16 Dusky Antechinuses, 1 
Swamp Rat. ( Geelong Nat. December 2010) 

13-16 July 2011: results 2 Dusky Antechinuses, 9 Swamp Rats, 
12 House Mice. ( Geelong Nat. August 2011) 


Method: between 18-21 April 2013, we set a total of 50 small 
Elliott traps—25 across the dry lake bed and over one of the 
‘islands’ (transect 1), and 25 near the cottage ruins and around a 
depression to the north (transect 2). 

Results: 

transect 1:11 House Mice Mus musculus. 
transect 2: 1 Swamp Rat Rattus lutreolus, male, wt. 66 g; 2 
House Mice Mus musculus. 

Fallow Deer: although none were seen, there was ample 
evidence of their presence, with their scats abundant. The 
scats contained many pips of plums, and clearly the deer are 
a major means by which the trees are being distributed 
through the reserve—indeed the plums are considered a 
serious environmental weed throughout the area. 

Eastern Grey Kangaroos: none seen but their scats were noted. 
Black Wallabies: none seen, nor were scats noted, perhaps the 
result of a lack of both green grass and water. 

Comments: the entire area is extremely dry with very little of the 
usual summer rain falling this year. The lack of success in 
trapping any Dusky Antechinuses is disappointing; however, 
since we have not trapped in the area in the autumn previously, 
we do not know whether this is the normal seasonal situation or 
the result of the dry conditions. It is intended to do another 
trapping in July, and perhaps again in November, to replicate our 
previous studies. 

Thanks: to Parks Victoria for permission to do the trapping on 
the reserve, and to Jason Loveday and Frances Grundy for their 
help in setting, checking and collecting the traps. 
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Bald Hill-Yaugher, 30 March-2 April 2013 

DSE Permit 10006519, AEC Permit 27.12 GPS 54 737822E, 5734293N, altitude 211m. 


Location: Bald Hill is part of the Otway Forest Park at Yaugher, 
near Forrest. Despite its name, it is well-vegetated with Narrow¬ 
leaved Peppermint, Austral Grasstree, Prickly Teatree and a 
wide variety of other shrubs that thrive on the sandy soil. It has 
Yaugher Road as its north and east boundaries, with cleared 
farmland on the south and west. The Forrest Recreation Reserve 
and Pony Club grounds are on the opposite side of Yaugher 
Road. In autumn 2010 the area was fuel-reduction burnt as part 
of the fire-protection plan for the Forrest township. 

Previous trapping: Elliott trapping has been carried out on three 
previous occasions as follows: 

11-14 March 2011: results 5 Bush Rats, 5 House Mice. 

(Geelong Nat. April 2011) 

3-6 August 2011: results 5 Bush Rats, 1 House Mouse. 

(Geelong Nat. September 2011) 

22-25 July 2012: results 2 Bush Rats. (Geelong Nat. August 
2012 ) 

On each of these occasions, 25 small Elliott traps were set in two 
transects of 15 and 10 respectively. 

Method: the present trapping exercise replicated the above with 
the same transect lines followed, i.e. 15 traps were set in transect 
1 from Yaugher Road towards the top of the hill, in heathy 
woodland, and 10 traps near the western side in transect 2 
across a shallow grassy-woodland depression. 

Results: 

Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis, 5 males, wts. 26-29 gm, 4 in 
transect 1, 1 in transect 2. 

Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes, 12 (9 male/3 female), wts. 66-123 gm, 
8 in transect 1,4 in transect 2. 


Three Pix Controller cameras were placed with a focus on bait- 
cages c2 m above the ground, searching for arboreal mammals. 
They were left in place from 3-9 April, without any success. 

Comments: it was an excellent result to find that Agile 
Antechinuses are now in the area. It is not known if they were 
there pre-fire, however it seems likely they were there since they 
are found in similar habitats in the near vicinity. But the fact that 
all of those caught were adult males is disconcerting, for without 
females the population will vanish after the annual male die-off in 
winter. House Mice are known to quickly populate burnt areas 
and subsequently decline in numbers, and although this current 
set of surveys is a tiny sample, and the surveys were not carried 
out in the same months, the absence of mice in this latest survey 
seems to confirm this pattern. It is intended that another survey 
will be carried out in spring. 



Fallow Deer, Gum Flat, 

photographed with the PixController camera. 


Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 

...Trevor Pescott 


Marbled Gecko 

1 

01/04/13 

Bacchus Marsh, on the door frame at night, a regular place for them to be seen; we 
have had regular sightings here over several years. 

MHe, DHe 

Weasel Skink 

1 

11/04/13 

Gum Flat, Anglesea Heathlands, caught during a reptile survey. 

JL,TP 

Garden Skink ( guichenoti) 

3 

11/04/13 

Gum Flat, Anglesea Heathlands, caught during a reptile survey. 

JL,TP 

Southern Grass Skink 

1 

11/04/13 

Gum Flat, Anglesea Heathlands, caught during a reptile survey. 

JL,TP 

(P. entrecasteaux) 

Tree Dragon 

1 

20/02/13 

Mt Rothwell, in the western buffer zone of the interpretive centre, on a log shaded 

HSc 

(Jacky Lizard) 

1 

06/04/13 

by trees and shrubs, very well camouflaged. 

Torquay, crossed the path near the artificial wetland behind the dunes, then 'froze' 
on the bark mulch. 

WCo, Oco 

Lowland Copperhead 

1 

06/02/13 

Whinray Road, Meredith; it was moving down the gravel road but stopped when 
approached on foot, then moved into grass beside the road. 

WCo 


1 

06/02/13 

'Eclipse Creek', Whinray Road, Meredith; on the gravel driveway but moved into 
long grass when the car approached. The two were different individuals, but both 
about 1 m long. 

WCo 

Eastern Brown Snake 

1 

05/03/13 

Under the veranda of a house at Staughton Vale, a large specimen about 1.5 m 

CBa 


1 

06/04/13 

long. 

Torquay, crossed the path heading towards the artificial wetland behind the dunes 
near Sands Boulevard, about 4.00 p.m. on a sunny afternoon. 

WCo, OCo 

Mainland Tiger Snake 

1 

14/04/13 

Near the corner of Coalmine Road and Messmate Track, Anglesea; a small 
individual about 35 cm long, light brown and unbanded, it moved slowly around the 
base of a grasstree stem next to an animal track. This was about 11.00 a.m. 

HSc 

Southern Brown Tree 


11/04/13 

Gum Flat, Anglesea Heathlands, several seen and others heard calling from a 

TP 

Frog 


13/04/13 

wetland on the former rifle range. 

Yaugher, many in fine voice during a heavy shower of rain, 5.00 p.m. 

TP 

Victorian Smooth Froglet 


06/04/13 

Lake Elizabeth, Otway Ranges; several calling between the carpark and wooden 
footbridge, and many calling from the shallows around the lake. 

MHe, DHe 



07/04/13 

At least 2 calling from the roadside drain beside Sunnyside Road near the Forrest- 
Apollo Bay Road, 11.00 a.m. 

TP 


Mammal and herpetology observers: AQ, Andrew Quick; CBa, Carole Bartholomew; CCo, Colin Cook; DFIe, Dean Flewish; DRa, David Rantall; FISc, 
Helen Schofield; JL, Jason Loveday; JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; OCo, Owen Cook; RPC, Rodney (from email); SQ, Stuart Quick; TFI, 
Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook; 
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Serried ranks 


T he Bureau of Meteorology had predicted that there would be 
northerly gale force winds on Thursday 21 March. They were 
right. 

I was at Clifton Springs that morning, staying in a house directly 
overlooking Corio Bay across to Point Wilson and the You 
Yangs. The weather was wild and the water rough, beating in to 
the shore below us. High tide occurred at about nine a.m. that 
day. 

Soon afterwards my eye was caught by a sight that made me 
laugh. There is a little harbour at the end of Jetty Road, inside 
which there is a small pontoon facing NNW. At the end of it there 
were perched about a dozen large Australian Pelicans, hunkered 
up against the wind. Tucked in behind them were as many Black¬ 
winged Stilts, benefitting from the pelicans’ bulk. Immediately 
behind them were thirty or so Pied Cormorants, also gaining 
shelter, and filling up the rest of the pontoon, several hundred 


...Lynne Clarke 

Silver Gulls. All were facing into the wind, in serried ranks, heads 
hunched into their shoulders, their order of size giving all of them 
a measure of protection from the gales, the pelicans bearing the 
brunt of the wind. 

It might be worthwhile another time a northerly gale coincides 
with a high tide to check the pontoon at the end of Jetty Road, to 
see whether this is a common procedure. Which species arrives 
first? Surely the pelicans. If the cormorants are late do the others 
make room for them in the right spot? It was such an orderly 
arrangement, benefiting all but the pelicans. Who can see into 
the mind of a pelican, but I have once or twice heard of 
behaviour by pelicans that can only be interpreted as altruistic. 
They could easily have put themselves in a less exposed 
position. Did they, on a very wild morning, specifically provide 
shelter for smaller species or was it just a fortuitous accident, the 
other species taking advantage of a convenient windbreak? I’d 
love to know. 


Vale Noel Schleiger 


Boneseed Pull You Yangs 


I t is with much sadness that we heard of the passing of Club member 
Dr Noel Schleiger on 24 April, only a few months after the death of 
his partner Dorothy Mahler ( Geelong Naturalist, February 2013, p. 3). 

Noel was a very active member of the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria 
and in the wider community as well as within the GFNC. He was 
founding Editor of FNCV’s Field Naturalists News and continued to act 
as Editor until ill health forced him to step down in 2012. Noel’s passion 
was geology and he gave talks and led many excursions for the FNCV 
geology group. He also taught at the Nunawading U3A for a number of 
years. 


Saturday 25 May 2013 

The GFNC is one of the last volunteer groups still working 
on the Herculean task of removing Boneseed from the 
You Yangs, and we have managed, against the odds, to 
keep one hillside reasonably clear by working from the 
top down, allowing native vegetation to start getting a hold 
again. However, it can only be maintained with some 
regular work and we would love to see a large turnout this 
month. 


Noel gave talks on local geology for the GFNC and ran a number of 
excursions for us, including a bus trip looking at roadside geological 
features, based on his book Roadside Geology: Melbourne to Ballarat, 
published by FNCV. He also frequently contributed his geological 
knowledge on other GFNC excursions and campouts, providing us with 
many insights into the geology of areas as diverse as the Organ Pipes, 
Mt Baw Baw and the glacial pavements at Lake Eppalock. In the time I 

knew him, he was particularly 
interested in more recent 
geological history, surveying 
the height of the sands along 
the Pt Lonsdale foreshore and 
also the sea levels there, and 
had built up an extensive 
knowledge of shells and fossil 
shells as well as lichens, which 
are important weathering 
agents. 

GFNC members will remember 
Noel with great affection for his 
humour and for the way he 
shared his knowledge and 
passion for geology with so 
many of us. 

Deborah Evans 

Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 



The last section of the road up to the Saddle carpark is 
now four-wheel drive only, but we managed to ferry 
people up to the site last year quite successfully, so we 
will do that again this month so that we can get to work on 
the downhill part of our site. If you have a four-wheel drive 
and can bring others with you, please try to do so. 

When: Saturday 25 May between 9.30 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. 
Please try to arrive before 10.00 a.m. to assist in 
transporting people up the hill. 

Where: Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle Drive 
to Rockwell Road—the gate will be unlocked. Please 
replace it after entering this normally restricted area. 

You can then proceed to the T-intersection and park there 
and ring Rob’s mobile number below if you have a 
conventional car, or continue to the Saddle carpark if you 
have an appropriate vehicle. 

Bring: For the boneseeding: Gloves and eye protection 
(some safety glasses will be available if you do not have 
any). Please wear suitable clothing (long sleeves, long 
trousers) and solid footwear. 

Plus: Water, morning tea, lunch; and sunscreen and hat 
or rain gear, depending on the weather. 

Contact: Beforehand: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or Rob 
Beardsley 5241 1951. 

On the day: Rob Beardsley 0418 534 075 to arrange 
transport for the last section. 
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Book review —Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges 2, by Enid Mayfield 

... Valda Dedman 

I enjoy the explanation of the scientific names, as it is one more 
aid to understanding. I also note name changes from those I 
have been used to. The Scented Sundew is now Drosera 
aberrans and the Pale Sundew D. hookeri has been separated 
from the D. peltata group. There are other 'new' plant names to 
absorb, such as Tecticornia for many of the Glassworts. This 
book is as up to date as possible. 

The quick plant index is a handy reference if you have some idea 
of the plant you want to look up, either by common or scientific 
name, for it leads you straight to its family, and there is also a 
standard index at the back. However the main contents are all 
arranged alphabetically, first by family, within that by genus and 
then by species. A new genus almost always starts on a new 
page; there is no clutter or muddle. There are rarely more than 
two species per page, and frequently only one. There is always 
good reason to place three species on one page—the double 
page spread of six similar buttercups is invaluable. 

In the field, if you have the book in your hand, you will probably 
look more carefully at the plant in front of you and in that way you 
will learn to spot the fine differences between species and even 
subspecies. Perhaps you don't care all that much, but you will 
appreciate some of the intricacy of the plant world. 

All the illustrations are beautiful as well as meaningful. You can 
just enjoy browsing through the book at home; you can certainly 
learn from it and you will always admire its beauty and elegance, 
something you cannot say of many books nowadays, and 
certainly not of every single page. 

This second volume is a fitting companion to volume 1 and I 
hope there will be a third that covers those difficult grasses and 
sedges, and another on the trees of the Otway plain and ranges. 

Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges 2, by Enid Mayfield, 
CSIRO, 2013. 420 pages, $60. 


T his is an identification guide 
to the daisies, heaths, peas, 
saltbushes, sundews, wattles 
and other shrubby and 
herbaceous dicotyledons of an 
area that stretches from the 
Bellarine Peninsula to Portland, 
from Colac to the coast, and 
includes grasslands, heathlands, 
wetlands, woodlands and forest. 

The first volume of the Flora only 
covered petaloid 
monocotyledons and some 180 
plants were described. This is a 
much more ambitious work, where more than 450 species in 69 
families are described through clear coloured illustrations and 
text. It is a massive work, a scientific work, an artistic work. 

Above all, it is a visual, rather than a verbal guide. You look at a 
plant and you look for its picture. The words are there, the 
scientific names are there and technical terms where no others 
will suffice, but it's all simplified and made comprehensible for 
the everyday user. The illustrated glossary provides further 
explanation and enlightenment should it be needed. The text has 
been carefully chosen and should be read in conjunction with the 
pictures, which are botanical paintings, not photographs. 

There are some wonderful aids to our understanding of where a 
plant might fit in the scheme of things. A section at the beginning 
on the characteristics of each family is invaluable. It contains 
representative plants in colour with descriptive text. This is 
extremely helpful as an initial sorting out, but also gives an idea 
of the diversity within a family. Then when we go to that 
particular family, there is more detail for each genus, and each 
species has its own description and relevant coloured images, 
often of the whole plant, with details of flower parts, seeds, leaf 
shape, glands, and magnified stem details when these are 
significant. 



To take the daisies as an example. The Asteraceae family 
occupies 76 pages. There are 36 genera and 85 species or 
subspecies. We are introduced before this, in the front section, to 
a wide variety of daisy flower types, and two full pages at the 
beginning of the family tell us about the characteristics of daisy 
heads. By the time we reach those difficult senecios (they are 
arranged alphabetically) we are given a full page describing the 
genus and then we are ready to look for individual differences 
among the 14 native species and we find a special box that 
describes the introduced weed, Ragwort, Senecio jacobea, with 
an interesting anecdote. 

There are many little extras scattered throughout: a picture of a 
snail you might find on a dune thistle, with a note that it is one of 
two introduced species; a mistletoebird, a gall, a mite or the 
triggerplant mechanism, though I would have preferred a 
different butterfly from the Common Imperial Blue that lays its 
eggs on wattle, but which does not occur in the Otways (the 
scientific name is also incorrect; it should be Jalmenus). 


OBP survey dates for 2013 

If you would like to participate in any of these surveys, please 
contact Craig as soon as possible, especially for May. 

18/19 May 
27/28 July 
14/15 Sept 

If you have not received a copy of the most recent (February 
2013) edition of Trumped-up Corella, the occasional newsletter 
of the National OBP Recovery Team, please also contact Craig 
Morley. 

Email: craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
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GFNC excursion—Bellarine wetlands 
21 April 2013 


...Barry Lingham 


T he Bellarine Peninsula has a range of 
wetlands, many of international 
significance that have been incorporated into 
the wetlands protected via the Ramsar 
convention. Other smaller wetlands are still 
important sites for protecting flora and fauna. 
Our excursion aimed to visit a variety of 
wetland types. 

Site 1. Reedy Lake—large freshwater 
swamp 

Reedy Lake is Ramsar listed, but it is also a 
Game Reserve and the duck season was 
open. When we arrived, several protestors 
were valiantly trying to scare off ducks before 
the few shooters could kill them. We moved to 
an area where no hunters were present. 

Water levels at Reedy Lake are controlled by 
an inlet weir and an outlet channel. Current 
water levels were very low and the water 
edge was some 100 m metres from the full 
level. 

We were joined by Parks Vic ranger, Stuart 
Willsher, who detailed the management 
issues facing Reedy Lake. Over a period of 
time, artificially high water levels have led to 
spreading coverage of reeds, both Cumbungi 
Typha sp. and Common Reed Phragmites 
australis. This is seen by some as a problem 
and is contrary to the management guidelines 
that prescribe the conditions prevailing in 
1983 as the preferred vegetation profile. 
Regular drying of the lake can reduce the 
reed cover, but this is opposed by the four 
holders of commercial eel catching permits. 
The Corangamite Catchment Management 
Authority has an advisory group to receive 
public input on the management. Craig Morley 
is the GFNC representative on this group. 

The migratory waders had all left the area by 
mid-autumn and low water levels meant few 
birds. The highlight bird was a Spotted Harrier 
briefly glimpsed as it glided past, low over the 
shoreline. 

Site 2. Corio Bay at the end of Clifton 
Avenue off the Portarlington Road 

This spot gives good views of Corio Bay and 
the jetty is a favoured perch for many 
cormorants, gulls and terns. It was high tide, 
so the teal and other species that feed in the 
shallows were not present in large numbers. 
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A short walk along the foreshore allowed us to view small 
groups of honeyeaters passing though, mainly Yellow¬ 
faced, but a few White-naped as well. The adjacent 
stubble paddock had several species, but we were all 
surprised by the large flocks of White-fronted Chats 
present. One flock of at least 80 birds was noted and 
another of similar size. There may have been 200 or more 
chats in the paddock. Five Whistling Kites patrolled the 
area and a Brown Falcon managed to almost hover in the 
wind before descending to attack prey on the ground. 

Site 3. Lake Lome, Drysdale 

This wetland in urban Drysdale is used by a range of 
birds, but it has become a favourite site for Freckled Duck. 
This is the rarest of the Victorian Ducks, but there were 
more than 275 present on our visit. Another highlight was 
the sighting of a young Blue-billed Duck. Gordon 
McCarthy noted that there had been several duckling 
present recently, but we only saw one on our visit. 

Site 4. Martins Road Flora and Fauna Reserve, 
Drysdale 

This small wetland was originally preserved through the 
efforts of Roy Wheeler and the GFNC. It has a semi¬ 
permanent water body, surrounded by River Red Gums 
with a grassy understory. The sandy soils of the higher 
slopes had Coastal Manna Gums. As we ate our lunch in 
the sunshine, on the hill over-looking the water, many 
people commented on the beauty of the picturesque 
scene. There were a few teal, Black Ducks and Wood 
Ducks and a family of Black-fronted Dotterels including a 
juvenile bird without a chest stripe. A single Red-kneed 


Dotterel was also present. The Red Gums attracted 
honeyeaters and parrots. 

Site 5. Farms Dams on Founds Road 

Two large farm dams on this scenic road held some teal 
and other waterbirds including a White-necked Heron. 
There was no sign of the 3 Plumed Whistling Ducks 
reported to be present three days earlier (Birdline). 

Site 6. Swan Bay Jetty 

Swan Bay is also a Ramsar listed site. A range of 
cormorants, terns and ducks were present. A Little Egret 
was roosting in the saltmarsh near the jetty. On the drive 
back along Swan Bay, a huge flock of birds was seen 
opposite Bracken Hill Farm. Looking through binoculars 
allowed us to identify a group of at least 1000 Banded 
Stilts in the shallows of the bay. 

Site 7. Pt Lonsdale Lighthouse 

This is the favourite spot for those watching for ocean 
birds. We saw both Shy and Black-browed Albatross, but 
the incoming tide had covered the outer reefs and we 
missed seeing the Black-faced Cormorants that are 
usually present. 

Site 8. Bellarine Basin, cnr Swan Bay Rd and Grubb 
Rd 

This was the once the main storage basin for the Bellarine 
but it is in the process of being decommissioned. The 
large expanse of open water had more than 100 Blue¬ 
billed Duck and 2 Great Crested Grebes present. 

A total of 72 bird species were sighted on the day. 


Additions to the library 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Y ou can now view the GFNC library catalogue on our 
webpage—look under the first tab (Activities) and click on 
‘Our library’. There you will find three PDF files and you can 
choose between Dewey order, author order or title order. 

Donations and suggestions welcome. 


The following books have been added to the library: 

Flora of the Otway Plain & Ranges 2, Enid Mayfield, 2013 
[583.09945 MAY] 

What Bird is That, Neville Cayley, 2011 [598.2994 CAY] 



Saltmarsh near Limeburners Bay, Corio. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Out and about 
Our Small Ant-blue 


he GFNC logo is a butterfly, a rare Australian butterfly that is 
the subject of a Flora and Fauna Guarantee Statement, is 
endangered in Victoria, and is now extinct locally, at the place 
from where it was collected and first described, now the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve (OGNR). I have never seen one. 

What does it look like? Well, it is small. The male has a wingspan 
of 18 mm; the female is slightly larger. And it is blue, more or less. 
It is a pale bronze brown above. The male has a small black and 
white edge on his hindwing, but the female has a metallic mauvish 
-blue centre to her wings. The undersides are mottled fawn with 
ragged lines of dark brown bordered with white, a perfect 
camouflage pattern. And the ‘Ant’ in its name? Our butterfly is 
myrmecophilous, that is, it has an association with ants, essential 
to its life cycle. And not any old ants, either. It needs a particular 
ant species, as you will learn. 

It was discovered at Ocean Grove almost by accident. In October 
1910 Mr H. W. Davey, a member of our original Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club was poking about ants’ nests in a patch of bush at 
Ocean Grove. He was looking for beetle larvae, for his real 
interest was in beetles. He found instead a couple of butterfly 
pupae, from which he bred two different small blue butterflies. One 
was, as expected, the Fiery Jewel butterfly, known from Ocean 
Grove but usually encountered much further west, but the other 
was much smaller and unknown to him. The following year he sent 
pupae of both species to his fellow FNCV member and butterfly 
expert, George Lyell of Gisborne, who bred a small series of both. 
The small one resembled one that Lyell had collected from near 
Sydney and also from Dandenong, but had thought was just a 
small specimen of one he knew as Cyril’s Ant-blue (now the Large 
Ant-blue Acrodipsas brisbanensis). It was a bit of a puzzle that 
needed further investigation. So off he went, in October 1912, to 
Ocean Grove with Mr Davey and secured a series of the eggs, 
larvae and pupae of both butterflies. 

Let him take up the story: 

The ova of the Pseudodipsas we found in patches of 40 to 50 
(evidently each patch the produce of a single female) upon small 
dead tree stumps within a plantation of Golden Wattle, Acacia 
pycnantha. Some of these patches of eggs were deposited upon 
stumps at least ten yards distant from the nearest A. pycnantha 
tree, and it seemed impossible that larvae fresh from the egg 
could travel so far to the foodplant. Both larvae and pupae were 
found sheltering within the galleries of the nests of the little black 
ant Iridomyrmex nitidus, and these ants were present in each of 
the stumps upon which we noticed ova. We brought away not only 
ova, larvae, pupae, and two captured butterflies, but also two 
colonies of the ants with their larvae and pupae, and several of the 
smaller stumps. Both in Gisborne and in Sydney we bred from 
these pupae a long series of both sexes of the butterfly. These 
emerged from 30th October to 5th December, and easily 
determined it as an undescribed species. 

Those given to G.A. Waterhouse in Sydney did not thrive. The 
larvae that hatched refused to eat either Acacia pycnantha or 
eucalyptus leaves, although once they fed upon some apple. They 
died after the first moult. 

We had better fortune with the twenty well-grown larvae taken 
from the ants' nests at Ocean Grove. These would not touch the 
eucalypt, and fed but very sparingly upon the A. pycnantha, but 


... Valda Dedman 

they appeared to be fond of the apple. They pupated during 
November and the butterflies emerged from the 29th November to 
the 18th December. 

Mr. Davey suggests that the ants feed the butterfly larvae. In view 
of the distance many of the eggs were deposited from what 
appeared to be the foodplant, this seems feasible. The ants were 
continually running over the larvae and cleaning them, but though 
we watched carefully for the feeding process we did not succeed 
in observing it. The small amount of apple, and the very small 
surface of A. pycnantha leaf eaten, seemed to be totally 
inadequate for the larvae, if we might judge from the quantities of 
the same foods consumed in an adjoining breeding cage by the 
larvae of Miletus ignita [now Hypochrysops ignita the Fiery Jewel]. 
Had the food supply been deficient, a proportion at least of dwarf 
imagines should have resulted: except for the few preserved for 
cabinet specimens, all twenty larvae pupated: each one of these 
produced an imago and not one of these was of less than average 
size. The butterflies, both captured and bred from the pupae, are 
very constant in size, so even a slight decrease of size in a series 
such as this would be easily noticeable. 

So Waterhouse and Lyell described a new species, that they 
named Pseudodipsas myrmecophila, based on the butterflies from 
Ocean Grove, and gave it to the world in a paper read before the 
Field Naturalists Club of Victoria on 29 January, 1913. It was 
published, with a plate, in the Victorian Naturalist of February 
1913. It has been renamed Acrodipsas myrmecophila. 
(myrmecophila means ant-loving,) They also commented on what 
Lyell had initially found at Ocean Grove: One patch of ova 
contained 35 deposited close together, and 13 others at a 
distance of about one inch. Other patches contained about the 
same number, so we concluded the 48 ova were deposited by the 
one female. 

Their description of the larva and pupa cannot be bettered: 

Larva. When freshly emerged these are pale cream in colour, with 
a black head and without visible markings. In the last instar they 
are of a general brownish colour with brown head: the dorsal 
surface is covered with a series of somewhat indefinite truncated 
whitish triangles narrowing towards the head: each segment has 
an irregular pinkish brown line, and a series of brownish or 
greenish blotches. The larva is devoid of hairs, except for a few 
along the edges of the anterior segment within which the retractile 
head is withdrawn when resting. The spiracles are small and dark 
brown, and the anal plate is grey-brown: the dorsal honey-gland is 
single and rather inconspicuous. The movements are much more 
active than usual with lycaenid larvae. 

Pupa. Small: smooth: circular in cross section: of the usual 
lycaenid type: golden brown, with wing cases darkening to brown- 
black before emergence: attached by the tail and a central girdle, 
in groups of eight or ten, to the walls of the galleries of the ants' 
nests, or singly or in smaller groups within cracks of the dead tree 
stumps. 

They found that the butterflies emerged from the pupae on hot 
sunny days and always before noon and that the ants ran about all 
over them without apparently disturbing them. 

There is still not a great deal known of the feeding behavior of the 
larvae or what benefit larvae and ants derive from each other. 
There is some suggestion that the Small Ant-blue larvae actually 
feed on the ant larvae, sucking them dry, based on an observation 
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of heaped up empty ant larval skins within a captive nest. Larvae 
in captivity have never been observed feeding on ant larvae and 
pupae. The English Ant Blue caterpillars are known to eat the 
larvae and pupae of their ant hosts. 

Another interesting observation, of larvae feeding outside the nest, 
is recounted by Charles McCubbin (1971): 

Mr Quick visited Ocean Grove in October 1969 and obtained 
several pupae of the Small Ant Blue. While there, he dug up a 
stump containing a colony of I. nitidus and established it in his own 
garden. He placed a gauze cage over the stump and introduced a 
pair of butterflies as soon as they emerged from the pupae during 
a spell of warm humid weather at the beginning of November. The 
introduction of the butterflies caused an increase in the activity of 
the ants which ranged all over the stump and around the 
enclosure. Some of the ants began to harvest the fruiting bodies of 
a bracket fungus which grew out of the base of the stump, one 
group of ants cutting the pieces while a second group collected 
the severed portions and carried them inside the nest. 

On November 3 the female laid two eggs on the stump followed 
the next day by two more clusters of about eighteen eggs each. 

The butterflies lived about five days after emerging from the pupae 
and showed little interest in any of the flowers provided. From the 
time they were laid until they hatched on December 1 the eggs 
were constantly tended by the ants. The larvae were not observed 
until mid-January when a chip of wood was prised away from the 
stump revealing a chamber containing two larvae and some of the 
ants’ brood. At this stage the larvae were about 4 mm long and the 
same plum-brown colour as full-grown larvae. On the night of 
February 5 two larvae about 6 mm long were observed outside the 
nest feeding with the ants at a mixture of flour, butter and sugar 
that had been placed as ant food on the ground near the stump 
and had subsequently gone mouldy. The larvae were not 
observed to eat fresh supplies of the same mixture. The larvae 
were last observed in an ant chamber towards the end of March 
1970 at which time they appeared to be half-grown. 

It has been found that the ants build a byre over the egg cluster 
and constantly attend the eggs (Braby 2000). The eggs are white, 
mandarin-shaped (with a dimple at the top) and finely pitted. The 
early instar larva is always found within the ant nest but we don’t 
know if it is carried inside by ants or finds its own way there. In 
return for protection and food, lycaenid (blue) larvae supply the 
ants with a sweet liquid containing sugars and amino-acids, from a 
special gland, the nectary organ, on their back. In addition, the 
larvae sometimes have hundreds more tiny amino-acid secreting 
glands all over their body. There is also a pair of tentacular organs 
that pulse in and out while the ants are tending the larvae and 
which produce volatile chemicals which affect the behaviour of the 
ants, curbing their aggression. 

It is common for lycaenid butterflies to associate with ants and it is 
frequently only one species of ant that is involved. The ant that 
associates with the Small Ant-blue is Papyrius nitidus, known as 
Iridomyrmex nitidus in 1913. Papyrius workers are most often 
seen at or near their nests. When disturbed, workers extend their 
legs and turn their gastro downwards under their bodies. This 
means they can easily spray defensive secretions from the tips of 
their gastro at intruders. Each species’ secretion has a distinctive 
odour, and I presume this is the source of the common name of P 
nitidus, Coconut Ant. I remember being shown the ant nests, with 
their characteristic frass and coconut smell, by Jack Wheeler. 

Our Small Ant-blue butterflies are endemic to Australia, and have 
a disjunct distribution. They are known from several sites in 
eastern New South and southern Queensland and there is a 


strange record from the Northern Territory. In Victoria they are 
now only known from Mt Piper near Broadford, where a butterfly 
reserve has been created, as part of the attempt to protect and 
study the species. Ocean Grove was once its stronghold, judging 
from Museum of Victoria specimen records—145 of 184 (as 
opposed to 11 from Mt Piper and 6 from Woori Yallock). The last 
Museum record for Ocean Grove is from November 1974, when 
five adults were collected. 

The males ‘hilltop’, that is, they fly high, up about eight metres to 
the tops of trees, where they establish territories and wait for long 
periods, just resting on the foliage, until a female arrives but she 
does not stay long. They are usually seen in small numbers in the 
early to mid afternoon on warm, calm, sunny days. Adults have 
been seen from mid-October until March in Victoria. 

What has caused their local extinction? It is generally 
acknowledged that it has been produced by a change in 
environment, which probably led to a loss of its ant hosts. In 
hindsight we can surmise that too many adults were collected, too 
many logs with ant nests carried away even for study. A few 
records are from Barwon Heads and that environment may well 
have changed more than the OGNR, although changes may have 
been very subtle. Which disappeared first, the ants or the 
butterflies? P. nitidus can exist without the butterfly. John Landy 
(1993) states that in the 1940s the ant nests were so common at 
Ocean Grove that it often took hours to find one with any Ant-blue 
larvae in it, although the butterflies were obviously common. In 
1986 he searched for more than an hour but could not find one 
nest. Dave King tried establishing new ant colonies at the OGNR 
using ants from the Inverleigh Common, but they did not survive. 
To my knowledge, no Small Ant-blues have ever been reported 
from Inverleigh. 

But that is not the end of our Ocean Grove story. In February 2005 
Dave King was inspecting a fence line at the OGNR when he 
noticed some small and active ants. ‘Crushing one of the ants, 
immediately presented the diagnostic strong odour of desiccated 
coconut’. The ants were back! Dave’s description and illustrations 
appeared in the April 2006 issue of the Geelong Naturalist. 

Time passes. It is now nearly ten years later and a further search 
of the OGNR needs to be made. There is a 1996 Action Statement 
for the Small Ant-blue based on the surviving colony at Broadford 
where the reserve is only 54 ha., much smaller then the OGNR, 
where maybe renewed action could begin. 
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Brief encounters of the best kind 


I On Monday 25/3/13 I experienced a special birding 

encounter. After an early morning walk through the Botanical 
Gardens with sightings of new autumn arrivals, a group of active 
Grey Fantails and a lone immature Golden Whistler, I decided to 
peddle my bike over towards Point Henry and visit Stringaree 
Bay. High tide had turned so I was interested to see what waders 
might be around and possibly feeding on the outgoing tide. A 
previous day’s visit had been fruitless as the tide was high with a 
strong westerly wind prevailing rendering the area a washbowl 
with nil bird sightings whatsoever. Today I hoped it would be 
different. 

After a short wait on the Point Henry Road due to resurfacing 
works I entered the dirt road leading into Stringaree finding the 
Bay’s water flat and glassy with not a whisper of a breeze. I 
spotted a group of approx. 50 Banded Stilts feeding along the 
shoreline mid way between the two entry points. Banded Stilts 
are an elegant native wader that along with Black-winged Stilts 
and Red-necked Avocet frequent our local waterways. Their 
numbers can range from a few to literally thousands if conditions 
are right, making impressive sightings of these birds. Banded 
Stilts are roughly 36-45 cm in height, have a slim straight bill, a 
white head and neck and when in bleeding plumage have a 
chestnut band extending to their belly. Stilts tend not to allow 
close observation so I decided to sit some distance away and 
view through my binoculars. After a while I slowly began walking 
along the shoreline stopping and taking the odd photograph. The 
birds were aware of my presence but whilst still feeding slowly 
moved further away from where I was standing. Getting any 
closer would have disturbed the birds causing them to take flight. 
Deciding to kneel I then lay down on a patch of dried weed. To 
my delight more Stilts began arriving, swelling the group to now 


...David Tytherleigh 

over 100+ birds. Returning to feed, the birds slowly changed 
direction and headed towards me. I was afforded close 
observation as they plunged their bills into the water seeking out 
brine shrimp or other food organisms, and hearing their ‘puppy’ 
like call. The group made its way slowly past my location and 
headed further into the Bay only once slightly jumping as I sat 
up. To have 100 waders slowly walk past at such a close 
distance, approx. 50 feet, was such an exhilarating experience. 
Stringaree Bay is an important birding area, not only for our local 
waders but for migratory visitors. This area is also a ‘hotspot’ for 
raptors sightings; Whistling Kite, Black-shouldered Kite, Brown 
Goshawk, Nankeen Kestrel, Swamp Harriers and Brown Falcons 
can be spotted here. If the proposed development of Moolap Salt 
Works was to proceed the Bay and its surrounds would be 
seriously affected. Sightings like I had today may no longer occur 
and this would be a great loss to our region. 

2 1 was fortunate to photograph a Black Falcon on 27/4/13 
from my backyard in East Geelong when it appeared from 
the north and briefly circled overhead. 

I was outside chopping firewood in the backyard and had a 
camera handy as there was a strong NW wind blowing which is 
ideal for raptors to glide in. Just in the off chance that something 
did appear on the horizon I would have a camera handy. I'm so 
glad I did. Black Falcons are listed in Victoria as vulnerable as 
there have only being a few sightings of this raptor in the 
Geelong region over the last few years. Craig Morley called it a 
'rare sighting'. Also in the photo is our local Hobby that flew up to 
investigate this visitor and both briefly circled together. You can 
see the size difference between the both birds. 

[David’s photos are on the inside front cover.] 


Bird observations 
March-April 2013 

...Barry Lingham 


V agrant birds are those that are very rarely seen, on an 

irregular basis. The Noisy Friarbird seen at Inverleigh by the 
GFNC Bird Group fits this category. Previous records from 
Geelong Bird Reports are from Breamlea (September 2001) and 
Brisbane Ranges (February 1984). 

Black Falcons are classified as an uncommon resident, so the 
sightings of many of these magnificent birds in the Inverleigh and 
Gnawarre areas were extraordinary. David Tytherleigh was very 
surprised to see a Black Falcon in urban Geelong—several 
photos helped prove the identity. The Grey Goshawk in Glenn’s 
chook pen was less welcome. There have been several reports 
of larger than usual flocks of birds. Over 100 Blue-billed Ducks 
were seen at the Bellarine Basin, more than a 100 Banded Stilts 
on Swan Bay and 100+ Swift Parrots at Ocean Grove. Swift 
Parrots are listed as an endangered species. A large number 
have left their Tasmanian breeding grounds and are currently 
enjoying the blossoming Bellarine Yellow Gums. The large group 
of Pacific Golden Plovers noted at Blue Rocks were moulting into 
breeding plumage, ready for immanent departure to breeding 
grounds in northern Siberia and western Alaska. The autumn 
migrants have been seen in many locations. Double-banded 
Plovers, Gang-gang Cockatoos, Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos, 
Swift Parrots, Spotted and Striated Pardalotes, Eastern 
Spinebills, Yellow-faced and White-naped Honeyeaters, Golden 


Whistlers, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes, Rufous and Grey 
Fantails plus Flame, Rose and Pink Robins are all on the move. 
The Geelong Botanic Gardens is a good place to try and find the 
Rose or Pink Robins. 

Painted Button-quail movements are not well understood. It is 
nomadic in nature and frequents drier bushland, but sometimes 
turns up in urban parks. These birds have not been seen at the 
OGNRfor sometime. 

The blustery winds of late autumn will bring the seabirds closer 
to our shores. Albatross should be easier to see. Fluttering 
Shearwaters increase in numbers and prions and petrels might 
be seen. Keep an eye out for White-fronted Terns on the reefs. 

Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; BGp, GFNC Bird 
Group; BML, Bernie Lingham; CFr, Chrissie Freestone; CMo, Craig 
Morley; DE, Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean Hewish; DSI, Denis Sleep; 

DTy, David Tytherleigh; GFNC, GFNC excursion; GGa, Geoff Gayner; 
GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GMcC, Glenn McCarthy; HSc, Helen Schofield; 
JCrr, Jenny Carr; JDg, Jeff Dagg; JH, Joe Hubbard; JHe, Jo Heatlie; JN, 
John Newman; LBr, Lance Breguet; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; PT, Peter Turner; PW, Phil Watson; RGa, Rob Ganly; RT, 
Rosemary Turne; RSm, Rosemary Smallwood; TL, Trevor Lumb; TP, 
Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman. 
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Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Freckled Duck 

280+ 

21/04/2013 

Lake Lome. Over 250 birds present for many weeks. 

GFNC 

Pink-eared Duck 

1 

03/04/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. Still present. 

PT 


1 

07/04/2013 

Blue Waters Lake, Ocean Grove. Uncommon on the Bellarine. 

BML, BL 

Australasian Shoveler 

4 

07/04/2013 

Blue Waters Lake, Ocean Grove. 

BML, BL 

White-throated Needletail 

15 

07/04/2013 

Highton. Between Barrabool Rd and Barwon R. Flying fairly low, toward NE. 
Mainly single birds, one group of 5. Some feeding. 

JPo, GP 

Australasian Darter 

6+ 

27/03/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. Nesting on Barwon River. Fledglings being fed. 

PT 


1 

20/04/2013 

Eastern Beach. Very tame young bird, taking bluebait from fishermen. 

BL, BML 


1 

06/04/2013 

Lake Elizabeth. 

MHe, DHe 


1 

20/04/2013 

Lake Elizabeth. 

AW, PW, FEO 

Cattle Egret 

7 

27/04/2013 

Connewarre, Lake Rd. In paddock with cattle. 

DTy 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

10/04/2013 

Drysdale, In chook pen creating mayhem. 

GMcC 


1 

26/03/2013 

Ocean Grove NR, Wetland Tk. 

CMo, GMc 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

14/04/2013 

Birregurra, Cape Otway Rd, near Ingleby property. Patrolling the fenceline 
along the road where there is long grass which is neither grazed nor slashed. 

TP 


1 

13/04/2013 

Black Rock, Gliding from Breamlea dunes towards treatment plant. 

BML, BL 


1 

21/04/2013 

Reedy Lak. 

GFNC 

Black Falcon 

1 

28/04/2013 

East Geelong, Verner St. 

DTy 


2 

25/04/2013 

Inverleigh, Leigh River. Upstream of junction with Barwon River. 1 then 2nd 
flew out from over trees. Uncommon and unusual along riparian woodland. 

CMo, BGp 


4 

25/04/2013 

Inverleigh, Gnarwarre Rd. Hanging in strong NW wind over rocky outcrop. 

CMo, DTy 


1 

25/04/2013 

Inverleigh, Gnarwarre Rd/Mt Pollock Rd cnr. 

CMo, DTy 

Banded Stilt 

300 

08/04/2013 

Freshwater Lake, 

GMc 


13 

05/04/2013 

Moolap Saltworks. Near pumphouse. 

RGa 


155 

05/04/2013 

Pt Henry, Alcoa Wetlands. 

RGa 


100+ 

25/03/2013 

Stingaree Bay, East side. 

DTy 


125 

05/04/2013 

Stingaree Bay. Feeding voraciously on the mudflats 

RGa 


1000+ 

21/04/2013 

Swan Bay. Close to Queenscliff-Portarlinton Rd. Unusual here. 

GFNC 

Pacific Golden Plover 

30+ 

23/03/2013 

Blue Rocks, 13th Beach. Resting among rocks. Many in various stages of 
breeding plumage. 

CFr 

Double-banded Plover 

3 

05/04/2013 

Stingaree Bay. Feeding on mudflats. 

RGa 

Hooded Plover 

8 

23/03/2013 

Blue Rocks, 13th Beach. 

CFr 

Painted Button-quail 

2+ 

09/04/2013 

Ocean Grove NR. Pr seen on West Tk. Pr also seen on North Tk, possibly 
same birds, but unlikely. 1 male seen on 5/4/13 

BL 

Common Tern 

1 

14/04/2013 

Corio Bay, Clifton Avenue, Moolap. Perched on buoy. 

BML, BL 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

12 

03/03/2013 

Buckley, Colac Rd. Autumn movement into the area. 

TL 


3 

23/03/2013 

Geelong East, Tate St Primary School. Regular in trees here last winter. 

TL 


2 

26/02/2013 

Geelong West, Pakington St. My 1st Geelong sighting this year. 

TL 


4 

15/04/2013 

Geelong West, Cnr Shannon Av & Elizabeth St. Ad M (1), Ad F (2), Imm (1). 

DTy 


16 

29/03/2013 

Moriac. Many hawthorn trees line road, all covered in berries. 

JN 

Australian King-Parrot 

5 

25/04/2013 

Anglesea, Weir St. Loafing in a Cherry Ballart around midday. 

BL, BML 


P 

19/04/2013 

Kennet River. Feeding in apple tree. 

AW, PW 

Australian Ringneck 

1 

28/04/2013 

Corio, Port Lincoln ssp. Escapee. Present in area for 15 minutes 

JDg 

Swift Parrot 

1 

17/04/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. Hd and then seen flying. 

CMo 


100+ 

25/05/2013 

Ocean Grove, Yellow Gums estate. Large numbers, including juveniles, in 
flowering yellow gums. 

DSI 

Weebill 

2+ 

7/04/2013 

Bacchus Marsh, Grey St. Urban garden. 

MHe 


1 + 

4/04/2013 

Eastern Pk. Hd numerous times in eucalypts along E side. 

CMo 


many 

14/04/2013 

You Yangs. Near Info Centre. 

JN 

Striated Pardalote 

15+ 

5/04/2013 

Ocean Grove NR. A few along North Tk. Flock of 10+ over North Tk. 

BML, BL 


15+ 

14/04/2013 

You Yangs. Near Info Centre. At least one was of Tasmanian ssp striatus. 

JN 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

~20 

14/04/2013 

Anglesea, Eumeralla. 

AW,PW 


300e 

9/04/2013 

Apollo Bay, Foreshore. 

CMo, EM 


80+ 

02/04/2013 

Distillery Creek, Currawong Falls Track. 

BML, BL 


30+ 

4/04/2013 

Eastern Pk. 

CMo 


20e 

6/04/2013 

Geelong South, Geelong South Stn. Flock hd and seen. 

CMo 


P 

21/04/2013 

Moolap, Clifton Av, Corio Bay. A few passing through. 

GFNC 


30+ 

6/04/2013 

Newtown, Fairmont Rd. 

CMo 


8 

26/03/2013 

Ocean Grove NR, Information Centre. 

CMo, GMc 


20 

2/05/2013 

Ocean Grove NR. Autumn-winter visitor. 

JCrr 


30+ 

29/03/2013 

Pt Addis. Dozens of YFHE in groups of 8-12 extremely active. 

JN 


many 

14/04/2013 

You Yangs. Near Info Centre. 

JN 

Noisy Friarbird 

1 

25/04/2013 

Inverleigh, Leigh River. Upstream of junction with Barwon River. Hd and seen 
feeding in eucalypt with profusion of white flowers. 

CMo, BGp 

Dusky Woodswallow 

14+ 

14/04/2013 

Yaugher. An autumn flock on the powerline and in a tree nearby. 1 see a 
similar number at the same place about the same time each year. 

TP 

Rufous Fantail 

1 

29/03/2013 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, 

JH 


1 

1/04/2013 

Geelong Botanic Gardens, Northern border, E end. Actively feeding in shade. 

DTy 

Grey Fantail 

c20 

12/04/2013 

Eastern Park, GBG. Many all over the gardens. 

BL 


25+ 

4/04/2013 

Eastern Pk. 

CMo 


many 

29/03/2013 

Eastern Park, GBG. 

JH 


15+ 

24/03/2013 

Wensleydale, Migratory gathering (unusually large number). 

JN 

Jacky Winter 

2 

14/04/2013 

Bellbrae, Portreath Rd. 

AW 

Scarlet Robin 

1 

29/03/2013 

Steiglitz, De Motts Rd. Coloured male. 

HSc, LBr 


4 

25/04/2013 

You Yangs. Pr at Branding Yard and pr at Big Rock area. 

GGa, LBr 

Flame Robin 

20+ 

4/04/2013 

Ocean Grove NR, 3 coloured males and rest were brown birds. 

GMc 


12+ 

22/04/2013 

You Yangs, Great Circle Drive. 9 male birds and several brown birds seen. 

JDg 

Rose Robin 

1 

21/04/2013 

Bellbrae, Visited birdbath. Also on 22/4,23/4,28/4, 29/4. 

AW, PW 


1 

4/04/2013 

Eastern Pk, GBG. Brown bird. Also 1 on 29/3. 

CMo, JH 

Pink Robin 

1 

4/04/2013 

Eastern Pk, GBG. Brown bird on low perches and foraging on garden beds. 

CMo 


2 

7/04/2013 

Geelong Botanic Gardens. 

DTy 

Diamond Firetail 

2 

14/04/2013 

You Yanqs, Near Info Centre. 

JN 
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GFNC excursion 
Sunday 19 May 2013 
Jerringot and Belmont Common 
Leaders: Deborah Evans and Valda Dedman 

How long is it since you last visited Jerringot? This important 
wetland on the Belmont Common is very special to the GFNC 
and as the CoGG Management Plan for Jerringot has now 
been released for public comment, with 25 May the final day for 
comments, we are heading there for our May excursion. 

We’ll spend the morning walking round the main wetlands 
themselves, looking at key aspects of the new plan, such as the 
proposed new bird hide site, and of course enjoying the bird 
life. We’ll then take our cars to the old Breakwater Road where 
there is a quiet carpark for lunch and from where we can see 
what has happened since the new bridge was put in. After 
lunch we’ll have a chance to walk upstream along the river, 
which we haven’t done on an excursion for some time now. 

Meet: At the bird hide at Jerringot Wetland (Melway 452 A10) 
at 9.00 a.m. 

Bring: Lunch, morning and afternoon tea, binoculars, and hat 
and sunscreen or wet weather gear as appropriate. 

Contact: Deborah Evans 5243 8687. 


Advance notice 
Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 

Tuesday 11 June 2013 
Back from beyond the brink 

Neil Anderton will be talking about Caladenia pumila —the 
rediscovery of this dwarf spider orchid, its protection and 
propagation efforts to date. 

Contact: John Bell 5261 3543 


Wader count 

Friday 21 June, Saturday 22 June 
and Sunday 23 June 

No experience needed as new counters will be paired with 
experienced ones. 

Contact: John Newman 5243 8685 or 0409 955 313 
littlehouse3@biaDond.com 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 23 May 2013 
Honeypots Track 
Leader: Kay Campbell 

We will be exploring Honeypots Track off Forest Road, looking 
for heathland birds and with a good possibility of great birds 
such as Southern Emu Wren and Scarlet Robin. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. at Hendy Main Road at the corner of Anglesea 
Road. Turn right about 5.5 to 6 km south of Freshwater Creek. 
Finish: about 12 noon, or you might like to stay for lunch after 
the excursion. 

Bring: Binoculars, telescopes, drinks, water, suitable clothing 
including hat and good walking shoes/boots, field guide, folding 
chair/stool, morning tea, and lunch as well if you’d like to stay 
on. 

Enquiries: Kay Campbell: 5243 3311 


Next fauna survey 
Bellarine Peninsula 9-12 May 2013 

We have the opportunity to carry out a survey on the peninsula 
this month; it is close to Geelong thus minimising travel time 
and cost, and if the night temperature is forecast to be above 
10°C, we have the possibility of using the harp traps. We can 
also use the cameras. 

Thursday 9 May—meet at the Point Richards foreshore at 
1.00 p.m. to set the Elliott traps. 

Friday 10 May, Saturday 11 and Sunday 12 May—meet at the 
foreshore at 8.30 a.m. 

For further details email Trevor at ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


Membership renewals for 2013-14 

Letters with renewal forms have been sent to all current 
members. Please ensure that you return the form even if you 
pay by Direct Credit into the GFNC account. There is a cut-off 
section at the bottom of the form to retain for you records, 
unless you require a formal receipt. 

If you do not receive the form for some reason, extra copies will 
be available at meetings, and via the GFNC web page. 

Subscription fees should be paid by the end of June. 

Peter Turner, Treasurer. 


Mailing roster 

May: Polly Cutcliffe 
June: Tibor & Joan Korn 
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Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
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Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 2654 
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Minute Secretary 
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Dean Hewish 0409 231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

II ft 

Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 

T racey. Hi nton@gmail.com 

II II 

Joan Korn 5243 4405 



Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

II If 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 0409 231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 


Mid-week Bird Group Convener Lynne Clarke 0439 390801 

alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Coming events 


MAY 2013 

JUNE 2013 

7 

General Meeting: Wildlife of East Africa—Craig Morley 

4 

General Meeting: Marilyn Hewish—Hidden treasures: 

9-12 

Fauna survey: Bellarine Peninsula 


Moths of Victoria 

16 

Bird Group: Meeting 

11 

Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Orchid 

18-19 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


recovery—Neil Anderton 

19 

Excursion: Jerringot 

16 

Excursion: Otways/Lake Elizabeth (fungi) 

23 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Honey pots Track—Kay 

20 

Bird Group: Meeting 


Campbell 

21-23 

Wader Count 

25 

Boneseed pull—You Yangs 

27 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 27 May 2013 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 
G4] 
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